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[ Original. 
Moral and Political Power. 
BY REV. K. HAVEN. 
In the Watchman of April 12, there ts an arti- 


}_. . e aga r ge? s : ; ‘ aye {0 ho pasiag ts - ibis fs ay 2 . 
jsin is laid at the door of the makers and admin-|the census, levies taxes, trains soldiers to do its 


istrators of our government and laws. embracing | fighting, and assumes the offices of protecting 
@ Washiagton, a Jefferson, an Adams, a Frank-|the people. Moral power educates the people, 
hn, and a Madison, while the nine-tenths, or forty-|intellectually, religiously, socially, morally, and 


cle from the abl- pen of Br. Adin Batlou, on the| me Jfiftieths ave deceived, are mainly innocent,|industriously. Political power tickles their ambi- 
- Zz f > , s 


*« Superiority of Moral over Political Power.” It! 
is written in his usually perspicuous and energetic! 
style, and contains many excellent thoughts and| 
suggestions. Yet, as the whole discourse is char-| 
acterised with one main design, viz., to place po-| 
litical power, in all its operations, in a most unfa-| 
vorable light, and to condemn all ‘physical coer-| 
cion” and ‘legal threatening,” and ‘‘ restraint,” 3) 
am constrained, in the spirit of candor, to take 
some exceptions to the article. While he eulo- 
gises moral power, he does not tell us how he 
would govern the world, as it is, so as to effectu- 
ally restrain all thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
and all the wicked, from committing depredations 
on the rights and liappiness of their fellow-men, 
without the aid of any political, or judicial power 
whatever. According to his views, and those of 
many others, in this age of reform, the whole so- 
cial, civil and political system of ours, and of all 
other governments, from legislators and rulers 
down to the lowest ** civil processes’’ is rotten to 
the very core, and ought to be at once abandoned, 
and forever. I say, at once, for surely, if it is so 
corrupt, tyrannical and partial in all its operations, 
and its general tendency is to make the rich rich- 
er, and the poor poorer, apd to feed and pamper 
a small class of hungry, en, victous politicians, 
which he says, is not ‘‘one-fiflieth part of the peo- 
ple— bushel of wheat in a mountain of chaff,” i' 
ought not to be suffered to exist for one hour. 
But how does he arrive at his conclusions? 
The law, says he, ‘‘ excludes all females, minors. 
paupers, slaves, foreigners,” and ‘ull who want 
the requisite property qualifications,” from the 
elective franchise, leaving ‘‘ less than one-fourth 
of the whole nation,” as voters. Does this show 


and suffer it so to be. Why do not the people,|tion, uses up their faculties, consumes their sub- 
inthe majesty of that omnipotent, moval power |stanuce, and punishes a few for their grossest 
whose blessed influence is seer in every thing of crimes.” In this manner the contrast is contin- 
n “industrial,” ‘ social,” ‘ scieatific,” “ phi-jued through three or four columns, in’ which all 
losophieal,” “ moral,” and ‘ religious” character|the blessed effects of the moral power are referred 
rise, and say to the political power, ‘Thos far|to, in all the literary, relgiows, and moral instita- 
shalt thou go, and no further, and here shall thy|tiens; and in all the aid, the benevolent, and the 
proud waves be stayed.” Surely, if moral power| reform societies of the day; all which ws careful- 
ia, as Ris defined, ‘* that power which operates} ly contrasted with everything that is evil, debas- 





that the social system is corrupt? Would he 


upon the affections, passions, reason and the mor- 
al sentiments, and controls them without physi- 
cul force,” why does it not abate, yea, remove po- 
litical evils? Or is it beeause the moral power i- 
held in check by all the intrigues of the political, 
yea is bound fast in the political chains of des- 
petism? We trust that politicians and statesmen, 
are men of ‘reason’’---that they possess like 
“passions” and ‘‘affections’” with other men? If 
moral power ‘‘ determines the will, conduct and 
character of human beings,” and if it determines 
them so admirably in all the temporal, industrial, 
mechanical, agricultural, poetic, musical, astronomi- 
cal, scienlifical, moral and religions departments, ac 

ons and agencies of life, why does it not in the 
political also? 

_ Again, there is an indefiniteness in the expasi- 
tion of the moral and the political powers. For 
it is impossible to show that, that which is politieal 
is not as much a result of the reason, the affections 
and the passions, yea of moral power and infu- 
ence, as that which is artistical, or scientific. The 
political is only art and science operating in a 


jing, or oppressive in human laws and govern- 


iments. Here all the good of the former is con- 
trasted with all the evil of the laiter, while all the 
good of the latter and all the eril of the former 
jare carefully suppressed. The good and the evil of 
the two are the: proper contrast. Now good and 
\evil are moral qualities, chevaclerised by the ac- 
ions of moral beings, aad having their founda- 
tion in the volition or moral motives, In this 
sense all the actions of meu are morally good or 
evil in the ratio that they are voluntary, and 
praiseworthy, or blameworthy. Now is there not 
moral evil elsewhere except in politics and gov- 
ernments? Are aot its résults seen in matrimony, 
venuality, wealth, extortion, and avarice; in ex- 
travaganee, pride, drunkeness, and all kinds of 
excessess; in mental, moral and religious slave- 
ry; in priesteraft, sectarianism, and religious 
creeds, which divide, distract, and alienate hu- 
manity; in religious insanity, suicide and death; 
and in all the religious tortures and persecations 
which, as Buck estimates, have massacred 50 mil- 
lions of the human race? And yet none of these 











giving way. Moral power lies at the bottom ofievils are so much as named, while all that is evil 


the political, civil, and social compacts. It 
moves the politician just as much as the farmer, 
mechanic, metaphysician, philosopher, or divine. 
But it dont always move all men infallibly right. 


‘in polities, or civil enactments, is carefully pre- 
sented to the reader. 

That there are great political evils, and that 
\they need to be reformed we du not deny; but 


have this indiscriminate mass act by impulse, or Why then is the moral power kept distinet and that they will compare with all those of a moral 


oy popular influence, or by caucuss management, 
without any civil or political order whatever? 
Has any nation (?) or rather any indiscriminate 
mass of people on the globe ever succeeded under 
such ‘‘ processes’? Andon the contrary, when- 
ever this experiment has been tried, as it has in 
small communities, have not disorder, illegitima- 
ey, and varies immoralities, and even a species of 
infidelity, been the consequence? I know that 
the Friends and Shakers ave referred to, by ‘ H, 
G.” in the “ Universalist Review” for April, as 
an evidence of the good influence of moral pow- 
er and constraint, in the absence of all civil law 
and political coercion whatever. 


maintain their existence by accessions from the 
world, when their meinbers are too immoral to be 
restrained by their syslem of government, they cast 
them out into the world, which ‘ process” is not 


contemplated by any of the social systems, being 


broached in the present day. And exclusion is) 


the denier resort of the former. Hence the refer- 


ence is not analogous. 


isolated from the politieal. while it is prime mover 
of everything that is beautiful, excellent and good 
in all that appertains to humanity and divinity, 
trom the finite to the infinite, from the created up 
tothe Creator? Hence it is evident that political 
power should have been embraced in his category 
with all other objects which come directly under 
the influence of moral power. 


my several preceding questions. In section 3d, 











But they have a| 
system of government which is purely aristocralt-| wealth, 
cal, Besides, the latter repudiate marriages, and |7, 


the ‘* details” of the operation of the moral and 
political power are given in contrast. ‘ Moral 
power unites mule and female in marriage, multi- 
plies human beings, subdues the earth, increases 
forms neighborhoods, and builds cities,” 
it not strange that its blessed operalions are 
manifest, erecting and influencing all these, and 
|yet that it has no lot or part in ereeting govern- 
jments, which ‘ are ordained of God,” or in the 
‘administration of their laws? Why are all the 


\cluded?) Are men governed supremely by the 
moral power in marrying, mulliplying, tilling the 


But to return from this digression, After de-\ground, and getting wealth, while men of politi- 


ducting the sick, the helpless, the indifferent, and) cal pursuits are exempt from all such moral influ- 


character we very much question, Neither do 
we fault Br. B. for alluding to these evils, or for 
jurging the necessity of a thorough reformation 
of the same. In giving our minds intently to 
one kind of evils, we are apt to lose sight of oth- 
ers equally as great. 

In conclusion, as B. asks, (after detailing the 
blessed effects of moral power) ‘‘ Is it not alone 








A few quotations will show the pertinency ofa overmateh for all the forces of political power”? 


it ask also, why it has not reformed all the politi- 
‘cal abuses by hin enumerated, and also all the 
‘wnoral evils alluded to above? 





[Original.} 
Essays on the Civil Law.—No, 4. 
BY REV. J. BAKER, 
INJUSTICE OF LAW. 
By injustice, we understand the sacrificing ot 
‘the just rights and fair claims of one individual or 


preceding actions and results put under the su-jclass, for the beueht of another, without return- 
preme moral influence, while the political is ex-jing an equivalent, 


Every human being has an 
equal right to justice; aod | have as valid a claim 
on society for protection in my rights and inte- 
pon as my neighbor has, so long as | am as 
peaceable, honest, and benevolent as he is; hence 





Ld ® ’ . . 7 . . . . 
the scrupuously conscientious who don’t vote, Br.'ence? Or is it a fact that the only object in ma-lany law or act of a state, court, or society, which 


B. makes the number of voters, ‘‘as one to siz, 


itrimony is to people heaven with angels? It is 


or more likely, as one to len.” A majority of these/evident that what is, in this category, attributed 


jgives hin a preference over me, because he pays 


a fee, is selling ny rights, and confers on him an 





«determine any important case.” ‘This majority to moral power mainly, should be, perhaps, equal-\unjust indulgence. It wrongs me Sy selling my 
. ' ° age | + be « ng” ° . aoe bei 
is ruled ‘ by a sublle few behind the curtain;” sojly divided among the moral, mental, physical, and claims to another, while the equivalent is paid— 


that ‘‘not one-filtieth part of the people” rule the!organic powers, which, combined, constitute man 
nation. what he ts. All these are required to carry for- 


von tome the real owner of the claim, but to an- 
other who has ne wore right to sue it than he has 





What an abominable, corrupt system! and)» ard all the civil, scientific, moral and religious op-|to sue me into slavery. It becomes a grievous 
what a graceless, soulless, immoral set of men all/erations, enterprises, and reforms in our world.|oppression, and hence it often rouses mankind ia 
our jurists, judges and rulers are!! Now all this'Now for the contrast. ‘Political power takesloppositivn, who would wish to see a better state 
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of things. ‘‘ Where oppression begins resistance 
is a virtue,” says Pitt, and is it a wonder that 
there is a constantly increasing disrespect for 
law and order so called, when these abuses are 
staring us, unremedied, in the face, and our re- 
spect, if any we have, is forced against convic- 
tion? 

A few instances of this manifest injustice will | 
suffice to establish the fact, and the rest must be | 
supplied by the reader, which he can easily do 
with such a full sterehouse ot facts. 


One of the most manifest violations of justice, 
is the partial manner in which creditors are paid, 
when the debtor has. not property to pay all his 
debts, which is frequently the case, as property is 
commonly sacrificed when debts are collected by 
law. In legal collections one creditor may get 
allthe debtor possesses to pay the last cent of | 
what is due to him, while others with equally just 
claims and executions from the same court, get 
nothing because their attachments of property 
were made an hour later than their more rapa- | 
cious and favored rival, though their claims may | 
be of much longer standing. Thus the man is) 
defrauded who profers kind measures and moral | 


suasion to legal coercion, and a privileged bonus | 
is conferred on the most ready to oppress by le-| 
gal violence. For instance, A owes B a laborer, 
C a mechanic, and Da money lender, in equal | 
sums. B and C know but little of law, or their 
employer’s real situation; but D has better in- 
formation, and discovers that A is deeply involv- 
ed in debt, and suddenly levies a suit of attach- 
ment on all his effects. Band C are now alarm-| 
ed, and hasten to secure their dues also, and lay | 
attachments on the same property. The suits 
are tried and all three obtain judgment against 
A. Band C have the oldest claims,—claims for 
which their families must suffer,—but D gets the 
whole, because when the property is sold the 
avails only pay him. The property sells but for 
a smali fraction of its value, B and C cannot! 
take it on bid for it is on their clvims, till D is paid, | 
and the enormous bill of cost is secured. The 
whole is swallowed by D, because he is the most 
rapacious, and the most willing to employ coer- 
cion and lawto get his dues; while the others, 
the most needy and with juster claims, get noth- 
ing, but have a heavy bill of cest to pay, because 
they reposed some confidence in the justice of 
law and impartiality of courts. These poor hon- 
est confiding men are far werse off than they 
would have been, were there no laws at all for 
the collection of debts, for in that case they! 
would merely have lost their earnings without be- | 
ing flattered into the expense of a suit; nor would) 
they have been deluded into this fatal trust had 
they made well established and known honesty, 
instead of law the basis ef confidence for pay- 
ment. But unrelenting rapacity is well rewarded, 
and D now boasts of his talents, and claims much | 
honor for having outwitted the others. His suc-| 
cess and their failure silence all pleadings of | 
conscience and benevolence in favor of mercy 
towards all debtors in doubtful circumstances. 
Qthers easily learn to imitate his example, and 
‘banish ail lenient feelings in the collection of 
debts. This causes them to rush to law on the 
slightest alarm. By this arrangement there are 
far more lawsuits, for the whisper of scandal, con- 
weying a doubt of a man’s solvency, brings writs 
upon him at once from ail his creditors. Ali fall 
on him at once regardless of cost. He is strip- 
ped ot all his means to pay his debts. His busi- 
nese is stopped. His credit is suddenly rained; 
and though he could have easily met and paid all 
+his liabilities if let alone, yet his property is sacri- 
ced and with the addition of cost, he is driven to 
hopeless bankruptcy. 


Were it not that I am unwilling to be severe 
on any class of my fellow citizens, I should be 
almost tempted to suggest, that this monstrous 
evil would soon be remedied did not attorneys 
occupy s0.important a part in our legislatures, that 
it is very difficult to get an act passed that will 
have a tendency to check the frequency of suits. 
“<By this craft they have ther wealth.’ For com- 




















moa sense teaches us;—every principle of justice 
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teaches us, that if a debtor has not the means of 
payicg all his debts, there should be a fair divis- 
ion among his creditors, or if any should have a 
preference, it should be the most merciful, that 
is, he who is most merciful, having the oldest debt 
and being the last to resort to law; or else the 
poor laborer should be first paid, as the one who 
most needs protection. I appeal to the reader’s 
sober judgment. Does not the injustice here, 
produce more evil in society than would be suffer- 
ed were all laws for the mere collection of debts 
abolished, and the swindlers and knaves who are 


too dishonest to pay their debts were treated as, 


criminals which in fact they are? 

The law fraternity have ever stood in awe of 
the farming part of community—the most inde- 
pendent, numerous, and when united, the most 
powerful class of our citizens. They have the 
least use for law and are most alive to its abuses. 
Any oppression upon them would rouse a force, 
in the end, sure to remove the evil. We there- 
fore see a singular anomaly in our laws to favor 
the landholders. I have already alluded to the 
monstrous evil resulting from selling off property 
at public auction alike regardless of the sacrifice 
and indifferent to the interests of the debtor. It 
goes tu the highest bidder even if it should not 


cases oppression, and a fruitful source of fraud 
and extortion, But when land is attached and 








(Original.} 
Think of These Things. 


When we look around over the broad face of 
nature and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
when we witness sin and error and strife and 
war and blood; when we see the face of the mor- 
al world pale and emaciated, and men struggling 
to breathe the pure atmosphere of religion, pain- 
ed must we be to the very heart, to see the devas- 
tation and ruin which peer up at every corner. 
We see on every side, signs of despair and hear 
at every corner groans of distress. Men become 
wild and frantic at their own shadows or ruined 
in consequence of placing too much confidence 
in certain omens; grey hairs are brought down 
in sorrow to the grave, and finally nothing but 
chaos results from their labors. The doctrines 
and teachings of the sacred volume, although 
professedly venerated and adinired, are neverthe- 
less, set at nought, while the laws, both of God 
and man, are trampled upon with impunity. Do 
we callto remembrance the Law made by the 
eternal decree, that ‘* Thou shalt not kill” and then 








cast a glance at the weeping widow and disconso- 
late orphar, and learn that a benevolent husband 


iand kind father, fell beneath the assassin’s knile, 
hen jis it not enough to sickenthe heart? The thought 
| bring a tenth part of its value. This is, in many | even, that poor human nature, becomes so de- 


‘praved as tu delight in blood and carnage, leads 
‘us to consider that we should guard with a watch- 


sold on execution, the creditor is obliged to take | (y| eye every rising tempest, and control every 
|it on his debt, at the its actual cash value as as- | pankling of envy or hatred. There is no excuse 
|certained by fair appraisal. Another reason for | foy offensive warfare, no palliation for lifting the 
\this deviation from the common course of law, (fatal dagger against a fellow being, no cause 


may be, perhaps, because the owners of real es-| whatever, save malice and revenge, for thirsting 
tate are generally men of more wealth and politi-|for innocent blood, and no averting the conse- 
cal influence than laborers, hence justice is more | quences coming from such aa unhallowed course. 


readily conceded to them. True, itis just and 
rigat that he who seizes on property to secure a 
debt should take such property at its value, an 
allow for it as muchas he should give were it 
turned out to him in regular payment; but is not 
this equally true in the case of the poor teamster 
whose horses and carriages by the use of which he 
supports his family, may be sold for debt? Are 
not the mechanics stock and implements of as 
much consequence to him, and is he not as much 
entitled to protection as is the cultivator of the 
soil with his lands? Why then is this partiality 
and manifest wrong sustained? All partial laws 
are unjust in their operation, and is it not plain 
here is a specimen of partial legislation? 

Many are seriously alarmed when we speak of 
abolishing laws for the collection of debts, for 
they believe that no one would be honest were 
there no laws to compel himtobe so. But is this 
opinion just? No man is compelled to assist his 
neighbor. —to extinguish the flames if his house is 
on fire; nor to visit and watch over the sick, de- 
voting his time unrewarded except by the con- 
sciousness of doing right. These things are left 
to our benevolent feelings, and well do mankind 
repay this confidence in them. Has devotion 
ceased, or has the Sabbath been more profaned, 
since the efforts to make men religious by law 
have been discontinued? Could men be left to 
sustain right by public opinion and the force of 
conscience, as they do their benevolent and re- 
ligious institutions, how soon should we see hon- 
esty arising in the hearts of men, and spontane- 
ously gushing out Kke a deep flowing stream, 
where now all is dried up by coercion! At the 
worst the whole public would not be guilty of in- 
justice as is now the case, and will be so long as 
jaws are supported and enforced by the power of 
the people which are unjust. Coercion naturally 
engenders the spirit of resistance as every thing 
brings forth after its kind, and hence makes men 
resist when they had no intention of cheating. 
As soon however as they are sued, they will try 
every means to avoid payment. Law makes 
them unjust, and when overcome they are still no 
better in feeling. 


influence of kindness and liberty? 





**{ have a shelf,” says Cecil, “‘'in my study tor 
tried authors—one in my mind for tried principles 
—and one in my heart for tried friends.” 


Is it not then worth trying, to 
see if mankind would’ not be honester under the 


re highway robber, the midnight assassin and 
‘deliberate libertine, bring down everlasting dis- 
|grace upon their own heads, while ruin and death 
are the result of their diabolical career. Hence 
we see the divine law is set at nought, the sacred 
mandates of heaven are unheeded, the better 
feelings of the soul become lifeless and wanting 
that high toned feeling of moral worth character- 
istic of noble purposes. 

Man may set himself up to be lord over and 
rule his fellow man, but the Kinc of heaven never 
guarantied to him the right to lift the fatal dag- 
ger, or by any human legislation, to countenaace 
the shedding of blood. W. L. 





(Original. 
An Illustration. 


I have seen an anecdote in the public newspa- 
pers of a poor and very eccentric man who sup- 
posing his end approaching, called in an attorney 
to execute a will. After the legal technicals and 
proper preliminaries had been written, the law- 
yer asked the man how he chose to dispose of his 
property. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ in the first place, 
I will to my brother Zachariah, one thousand 
dollars.” ‘‘A thousand dollars”! said the attor- 
ney, ‘‘'why my dear sir, you are not wortha 
thousand dollars in the world.” ‘ Never mind 
that,” said the sick man, ‘‘it is my will that 
Zack should have a thousand dollars, and he may 
work and get it if he has a mind to.” 

Reader, is not this something like what you 
have often heard from the pulpit? God’s will is, 
as we are assured, that all should be saved—he 
wills salvation to all men: but not having means 
or power to execute it, he leaves it for man 
to ‘“*work and get it” if he has a mind to 
do so. All agree that salvation—that is immorta! 
salvation—is God's gift and his work, being above, 
far above human power or merit. Why then— 
we must work and get it, if we havea mind. Is 
that opinion rational or absurd? J. B. 





Oppity.—The Christian religion has no affinity 
for the sensual, selfish and unholy principles of 
the world. The divine Author enjoined noncon- 
formity to these things. It is also far removed 
from that studied oddity which makes one appear 
not only singular but slovenly and unlovely. 
** Charity,” says an inspired Apostle, ‘does not 
behawe itself unseem!y.” 
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Renunciation of Faith. 
Bao. Battov:—You have learned by the papers, 
} presume, if not otherwise, that young Mr. O. W. 
Bacon, of whom sotmething has been said in the 


seeism was, undoubtedly, the prevailing religion | tion he stands in to his Creator; so that in very deed @ 
among the Jews at that time, and it is said, outnum-| he was “ the light of the world.” 

bered all other sects, being calculated to draw the 
attention of the multitude. Mosheim observes “ that, 
various were the expedients used by this denomina- 


Hitherto man had been taught that God was an 
austere being, friendly only toa favorite few, and 
that bis anger was continually exercised towards a 





Watcuman, has publicly renounced Universalism, 
and gone over towards our Methodist brethren. | 


Well, you must be aware that I am not at all disap- | they did attract popular attention, the notorious hyp- 
I was informed of his intentions, more ocrites.”’ 


pointed, 
than a month since, and gave you and others notice 
of the fact. 


Ihave it from various persons, that | long and loud prayers were continually ascending, | 
Mr. Bacon professes to have had serious doubts and | from the roofs of houses, and the most public streets, | 
trials in his mind, ever since sometime last June, | from three to seven times each day, together with | 


tion to captivate the admiration of the vulgar, under 


lo ca far greater part of the human family, and a self- 
the disguise of singular and exalted Piety, and that 


righteous, persecuting spirit seized the minds of men, 
and they became immersed in the absurdities and ex- 


| cesses of religious opinion, and in their condnet to- 
“« Their ceremonies were oft and extreme fastings, | ward their fellows, (as Pope says,) 
| 





“ Then zeal, not charity became the guide, 
And Hell was built for spite, and Heaven for pride.” 


It is no uncommen thing, at this enlightened day, 


when he visited his parents and friends; who, in- | numerous outward ceremonies; thus the precepts of | fr party lines to be drawn, rather from profession 
stead of opposing him with violence, received him | Jehovah had given place to the traditions uf the el-| than character, and the epithets, “unbelever, im- 





with much kindness. His doubts and unbelief have 
finally triuisphed,—and he again embraces the «doc- 
trine of endless misery. 

Now, for one, I have no disposition to dispute 
what the young man says on this subject. Never, 
since I had much acquaintance with him, have I seen 


any adequate evidence of hig being a Universalist, | 


in the proper use of the term. His views and mine, 
to say the least, were greatly at odds, in regard to 
the sentiments of Universalism. Of this, he was 
fully informed, more than a year ago. I will not be 
uncharitable, and assume that he did not suppose 
he was a consistent Universalist, and that some oth- 
ers did not honestly so regard him, though not a reg- 
ular member of the order. By no means. I simply 
mean, that Mr. B. never understood the theory even 
of Christian Universalism, nor the scriptural evi- 
dences and arguments, by which it is maintained and 
defended. Such, we may say, was his misfortune. 
1 find no fault with his change of profession, believ- 
ing in my inmost soul that the doctrines he now 
avows, are much more congenial with his views, 
feelings, and habits, than the system which he has 
openly denounced ; whether he ever believed it or 
not. And I say this without casting any reproach 
upon him. 

And, may J, without the appearance of dictation, 
express a wish that the Press may not, in this case, 
as in too many ethers, teem with harsh and censori- 
ous articles, merely because of a renunciation of 
faith or profession? If any wuntruths are stated on 
the other side, meet them with facts, and let the mat- 
ter rest there. So far as I am concerned, f will pub- 
lish nothing about Mr. B., which I would not also 
publish about a son, or an own brother, under ex- 
change of circumstances. If I would not speak as 
plainly in one case, when circumstances required it, 
as in the other, then am I deceived in my own inten- 
tions and motives. 

Let not the ery of “ hypocrisy,” ‘deception,’ be 
now raised; for there can be no doubt, as facts will 
show, that such charges would stand against his re- 
cent profession, much more than his present. I do 
not rejoice that any one should believe in endless 
torment; but, if any do believe it, I rejoice when 
they have honesty enough to say so. So far from 
eensuring, I commend such a course. | solemnly 
engage that, should it so happen that I have any se- 
rious doubts of the system [ now maintain, I will 
cease proclaiming it. Soshould every one do, rath- 
er than “afflict his own soul,” do hurt rather than 
good, and distract societies, by hanging on upon 
what he seriously doubts the truth of, or perhaps, 
never fully and understandingly believed. [ respect 
« man when he acts opealy and honestly, be his the- 
ory as it may. Sucha course is to he alike com- 
mended, among all denominations, R. S. 

Woodstock, April 26th, 1845. 





(Original.] 

Retrospection ; or a view of the Past, and the Present. 

Should we look back, and examine the pages of 
ecclesiastical history, which relate to that important 
era when the Savior first made bis appearance in 
our world, and compare the prevailing religion of 
that period, with the popular system of the present 
day, may we not find a striking similarity? Phari- 


ders, and the institutions of the priests, so that reli- | penitent, enemies to God,” and the like approbious 
‘gion had become a mere form, a name without a | perms, applied unceremoniously to all who cannot 
substance; and ‘hypocrisy poured forth her long and | conseientiously submit to certain unscriptural creeds, 
| oft repeated prayers, merely to be seen and applaud- | 9 subscribe to articles of faith not taught in sacred 
|ed by men, and error usurped the dominion of truth, | writ. 

| and reigned over the minds of the multitude.’* But a few are selected, many of whom are not 
“The spirit and genius of Religion, in those days, | yery noted for their Philanthropy, or even their hon- 
| was not calculated to promote moral virtue. State-| ost and upright intercourse with mankind, as favor- 
| 'y temples, expensive sacrifices, pompous ceremo- | ites of God, and candidates for heaven, merely on 
'nies, and magnificent festivals, these were the ob-| the ground of regular membership to a particular 
jects presented to its votaries. But just notions of | Church. Thus, it is to be feared that thousands are 
| God, obedience to his moral law, purity of heart, | jy}led to sleep, and live and die in such a belief with- 
| and sanctity of life, were not once mentioned as in-| oyt scarcely exercising those Christian graces that 
gredients in religious service—no repentance for | adorn the moral character, and which the great Re- 
past crime, or amendment of conduct, were prescri- | geemer so expressly taught his true disciples by pre- 

aes . ae 2 Tt H 33 cc’ 2 

bed, asa proper means of appeasing deity. t “The cept and example. We are very sensible that men 
priests were little solicitous to animate people to | .-6 sinful and wicked, and stand in need of pardon 
virtuous conduct, either by precept or example, but} , 44 forgiveness, from day to day; but is there any 
plainly enough declared that all that was essentia! to |). man tribunal authorized to draw lines of discrim- 
the true worship of the Gods, was contained in the | 5 bi 4n except by that rule which Christ left on re- 
. . . . . . > 

rites and institutions which the people had received | ...42 «Phe tree is known by its fruir.” « By 
by traditioa from their ancestors. While the wiser, | ,,i, fruits,” says he, “ye shall know them.” All 
and judicious people, looked upon the whole system |)... are instituted on the supposition that man is 
of religion as a just object of ridicule and contempt.”$ | p44 and capable of action, with powers of mind to 


‘* ‘The sacerdotal order was supposed “4 be or choose or refuse, otherwise the law would be anjust 
guished by an immediate intercourse with the Gods; and arbitrary. 


thus they abused their authority in the basest man- 
ner, to deceive an ignorant and wretched people.”§ 
Plato, a Greek philosopher, taught ‘that in the 
divine nature, there are two, and probably three hy- 
postases, or Gods. ‘The first he considered as self- 
existent, and elevated far above all others, calling 
him, by way of eminence, “the One Being;” the 
only attribute which he acknowledged in this per- 
son, was goodness, and therefore styles him “ the 
good, or essential goodness.” The second he con- 
sidered “as mind, the wisdom or reason of the first, 
and the maker of the world.” ‘The third he speaks 
of “as the soul of the world.” The second, he 
taught, emanated from the first, and the third from 
the second, or perhaps from both the first and sec- 
ond.’’|| The doctrine of a ‘Trinity, or a threefold 


deity, was undoubtedly taken from this heathen phi- plight one of Mr. Murray’s opponen:s got into, in 
losopher, and incorporated into the Christian system. | bringing forward this passage, as evidence against 
ul have made these few extracts, exhibiting someof| Uuiversalism? Mr. > sont had been challenged te 
the dogmas of the pagan world, that the candid may | dispute with a certain minister, who felt great confi- 
compare them with the present period, and leave | Wence in his argumentative powers, and grester per- 
: : , | haps, believing that Mr. M. had none. The dispu- 
them to make the comparison. | tants met—and Murray’s opponent with an air of 
* Soe ee ee * * | great self-assurance, commenced the debate thus:— 

But atlength Jesus Christ, the great Messiah, made |**Mr. Murray,” said he, “do we not read, that ‘ the 


hi ‘ana a ‘ ' wicked shall be turned into Hell, and all the nations 
is Appearance, and dispelled the moral darkness | that’ forget God?? Get them out if you can.” Mr. 


| that had overshadowed the world at this period; and | Murray with his accustomed shrewdness immediate- 
| we behold him during his three years ministry, both | ly replied. ‘* Sir,” said he, “*do we not read that 
| by precept and example, set farth the beauties of a Death and Hell deliver up the dead that were in, 
| adic? . . ee .|them? Get them back again if you ean!! *—Gospet 
| religious and virtuous life, and the deformity of a} Herald. 

| sinful and vicious course, His religion, or the re- 
| ligion he taught, consistet in pure love to God, and | A Vacuaste Syrup ror Cotens.—Take 4 oun’ 
ja sincere affection for his fellow-men—discarding all} ces flux-seed well pulverized, 2 ounces liquorice 
empty forms and vague ceremonies; and was em- | root made fine, pour upon the ingredient 1 qt. boil- 
phatically ‘the light of the world.” He came to | ing water and place it over a quick fire, let it boi 


, save mankind from sin and its consequences; not by | for 20 minutes, strain off, and press the grains, ther, 


But still we have much cause to rejoice and bless 
God, that he is permitting the light of divine truth 
to shine more clearly, and knowledge is incréasing 
in our world—the character of God is exhibited ina 
more rational point of view, as a being of Benevo-. 
lence and of mercy—that he will in due time bring 
all men to the knowledge of the truth, and the hap- 
py period arrive when all shall know the Lord, from 
the least to the greatest, and the great family of man 
shall join in one triumphant song of praise, ‘to Him 
| who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.” E. C. 

Pittsfield, Vr. 





“The Wicked shall be turned into Hell, &e.” 


Mr. Enprtor,—Did you ever hear what a sad 











miraculous exertion of umnipotent power; not in a 
mysterious and wonderful manner, beyond the com- 
prehension of finite minds, but to save him by en- 
lightening his moral vision, showing him the rela- 


* See Encyclopedia vol. 14. Robertson. Mosheim. 
§ Dr. Priestly’s early opinions. j Encyclopedia vol. 18. 











add half a pound of good honey, and half a pint o° 
pure lemon syrup; simmer it over a slow fire ter 
minutes, skim it, set away, and let it cool. Ther 
add 1-16 ounce good cayenne, 1 gill of good tincture 
of lebelia, and 1-2 pint of good Jamaica rum. Put 
it into a glass bottle and shake it well together. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. J. R. SPOONER. 


The Noviee. 
BY MRS. J. R. SPOONER. 
(Concluded,) . 

‘A year passed away, during which every means 
was resorted to, that: were thought dikely to wean 
the mind of the young devotee from ‘her determina- 
tion. Bulls and parties were given, at which poor 





Elise was oWliged to give her attendance night after | 


night; and at these her hewuty made her a constant 
object of attention and admiration; yet this, togeth 
er with the excitement of company, masic and dress, 
had not the lenst effect on Elise, who contemplated 
with the indifference of a stoic, what would have 
turned the heads of hal! the young girls of her own 
age. We heve certainly been remiss in saying so 
little of the personal appearance ef our hervine, We 
hope our readers have taken it for grauted that she 
was beautiful, as all hervines are represented to be. 
She was indeed beautiful. Never have we seen a 


more ‘fairy-like and graceful form, a more pertect | 
blending of the lily and the rose, than her complex- | 


ion exhibited; und then her eyes, so dark andJus- 
‘trous, so full of expression—the small Grecian nose, 
and the raven tresses that carelessly waved over her 
neck and shoulders, gave her tout ensemble an aj- 
pearance that is seldom surpassed. ‘The young men 
declared it to be a sin,that so lovely a creature shoul 
hide herself in a convent, where it was well enough 
for the old and the ugly to be immured. But, as we 
have said, the year passed away, and Elise declared 
her resolution to be not in the least shaken, and-ex- 
pressed a desire to commence her noviciate immedi- 
ately. During her absence, the Superior of the Gen- 
eral Hospital had died, and sister St. Margaret, 
Elise’s best ‘friend at the Ursulines, bad been ap- 
pointed to filler place. This was a great disup- 
pointiwent to Elise, to whom she had been a second 
mother, and on ,oing to see her, she was so distress- 
ed at the idea of being separated from her, that she 
begged her futher to make arrangements for her to 
‘remain as a ndvice at the Hospital, and this was ac- 
cordingly done. The reader is probably aware that 
the time ullotted to the duties of a novice, (usually 
two years,) is a probation, which is spent iv prepar- 
ing to receive the black veil, when the office of a 
nun is assumed, and the most sulemn vows taken, 
never to be cancelled'but by death. 

The first year of her noviciate elapsed, during 
which Elise had been employed in attending the aged, 
and occasionally upon the sick, where it became a 
part of her office to read to them, and console them 
under their sufferings; a duty which she succeeded 
so well in performing, that all under her influence, 
declared that Mademoiselle Elise did them more 
good than their medicine, and even that was more 
palatable when it was adininistered by her fair band. 


travelling, and he had bent his course to Canada, in- 
tending to visit that country and the United States, 
ere he reterned to settle in his own country. Henri 
de Montenach was the only child of one of the weal- 
thjest men of Berne. Me had been educated at home 
under the care of a suitable tutor, and his parents, 
who had almost idolized him, had ne other object in 
view with respect to him, than to render his home 
so huppy that he should never be induced to leave 
them; and in order to accomplish this effectually, 
they had long since arranged that a marriage should 
take place between Henri and his little cousin and 
playmate Rosalie Herder. The former, however, 
attained the age of two and twenty, without seeming 
at all inclined either to stay at home or to marry his 
cousin. In all other respects, he was all his parents 
could wish, affectionate and kind, and ever ready to 
| consult their wishes in preference to his own. 

“ My dear son,” said Henri’s father to bim one 
day, “ why do you wish to leave us? Are you net 
happy at home? Your mother and | do not neglect 
any thing that tends to promote your cemfort or-en- 
| joyment.” 

“LT hope Iam not so ungrateful, sir, as to be in- 
sensible to the love and kindness of my dear mother 
und yourself, and [cannot be unhappy in a home 
thut cherishes me so fondly; but | have a strong de- 
sire to see the world, to see other countries, and to 
make myself acquainted with them by observation as 
well as by books; and if you will consent to my 
spending a few years in travel, I will then promise 
to return, and settle down quietly iu the chimney 
curner if you wish.” 

** And marry Rosalie,” said his father, laughing at 
the close of Henri’s speech. 

** My cousin is a good girl,” replied Henri, “ and 
I feel.tor her as I would do for a sister, and I have 
no deubt but that I shail find her married when I re- 
turn.” ‘ 

Henri succeeded in obtaining permission to set out 
on his travels.in a few weeks, having first promised 
to make at least a short visit at home once a year du- 
ring his absenee. Three years passed away. during 
which period che improved his time so well, that he 
had seen most of the countries in Europe, and had 
also visited Asia for the purpose of seeing the Holy 
Land—but we cannot follow him in his travels thith- 
er. Heuri had performed his promise, and spent a 
few weeks at heme annually; during his last visit, 
rhe had delighted bis parents by assucing them of his 
‘intention to give up his rambling mode of life, and 
remain with them, after he had spenta year in Amer- 
ica. “And who kuows my dear mother,” .adled 
Henri, “but that 1 may bring you home a‘tyoung 
squaw as a daughter, now that Rosalie has jilted me 
by marrying Dr. Weber.” 

** Now that is too bad, Henri,:to speak of Rosalie’s 
jilting you. 1 should like to see any young lady do 
that,” replied bis mother, looking with a proud glance 
of admiration at-her handsome son; “ but it is really 





Our hereine might well have claimed the appella- \strange that you have never fallen in love with some 


‘tion of a “sister of charity,” while engaged in thu- 


administering to the neeessities of the sick and aged, 


thousands of whem have been nurtured and cared 


for in the kindest manner by these Catholic institu- 


tions, which at the present day are regarded by some 
with the greatest edium. 
are those of like passions with ourselves, and if in 


some instances there should be any among them 
whose lives disgrace their profession, we should re- 
member they are but human, and'that to err under 


‘the cloak of religion, is not by any means confined 
either to one particular community or church. 
ft was the second Spring of the noviciate of Elise 


that a vessel was wrecked at Anticosti; the crew and 
passengers were saved, but were for some time ex- 
posed to innumerable hardships in consequence. Af- 
ter remaining several weeks in that inhospitable re- 
gion, they were taken off by a vesset bound for Que- 


fn these communities there 


of the handsome ladies you have seen. I fear you 
are hard-hearted,” added she with a smile. 

Henri had left home for Canada with a liberal sup- 
ply of money, sufficient to meet his expenses for the 
year he intended to be absent, but this, together»with 
all his baggage, was lost at the time the vessel was 
wrecked; and he was landed at Quebec, with only 
the clothes he had en, raving with a delirium, being 
attacked with fever soon after he was taken into the 
ship. Pennyltess and a stranger, there was no other 
alternative, but for the sick traveller to he sent to the 
hospital. He was accordingly sent to the Hotel Dieu, 
,| but m consequence of some repairs and alterations 
going on in the building, they could not then receive 
any tnore sick, and directed the sailors-who brought 
him, to carry Henri to the Geveral Hospital. Here 
he received every care and attention that the kind- 
ness of the nuns could suggest. ‘The Superior her- 


vec. Suime had previously died, others were suffer- self often visit.d him, and was much interested when 


ing from sickness; among the last was a young Swiss’ 


she found that be was from a distant land, and that 








of rank and fortune, -»who hatt spent-some years in| he-had narrowly escaped.the perileof the deep. [s 
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seemed, however, ordained, that young Montenach 
had but escaped one death to meet with another, as 
the physician expressed bis opinion that be could not 
recever. Ina few days the crisis of his diseyse ap- 
peared to be at hand; he lay without seuse or motion, 
quite exhausted by his fever, and it seemed as if he 
would cease to breathe ere another sun had set. ‘The 
Superior, who was unrivalled in her skill as a nurse, 
would not leave him, although she had watched with 
him the previous night; and bidding Elise remain 
with her, she took her station by the bedside, now 
and then administering a few drops of sowe cordial 
to the sufferer, and eccasionally breathing a prayer 
for the soul of the dying man. While thus piously 
engaged, the good woman fell asleep in her chair. 
Elise did not disturb her, but scrupulously followed 
| her example in attending on Henri. Ske had from 
| the first been summoned to assist in taking care of 
him, and she immediately perceived irom his appear- 
ance, that he was very different from the patients 
who were usually admitted’to the charity of the hos- 
pital; and an oceasional sentence, dropped with the 
| incoherence:of delirium, gave her some little insight 
| into his history, which served to increase the interest 
| that she had already felt for the sick stranger. 
About midnight Henri seemed to sleep; an hour 
| passed, and it was time to wet his lips with the cor- 
dial; Elise gently raised his head to administer it, 
| when he suddenly opened his eyes, and gazed at her 
ij with wonder expressed in his countenance. ‘ Am I 
in heaven,” said he, ‘* and are you an angel?” “ No,” 
l replied Elise, blushing beneath his ardent gaze, ‘* you 
are in the General Hospital at Quebec—you are very 
ill, and we are taking care of you.” At this mnement 
the Superior awoke, and was delighted to find that 
cher charge had regained his consciousness, which 
she hailed as a most favorable omen. 
it was by no means singular that Henri should 
have mistaken the vision of Elise, bending over him 
in her white dress, with a long and flowing veil of 
the same color, for an inhabitant ef another world. 
He had heen so long unconscious of what was pass- 
ing arennd him, that he found some difficulty in com- 
prehending his real situation, until a sense of his ex- 
treme weakness warned bim of its truth, as well as 
of the necessity of observing absolute quiet, and 
tranquility of mind. He was very anxious to ap- 
prise his father of the loss of his money, as in the 
event of his recovery, he would not only be prevent- 
ed from prosecuting his journey, but be very awk- 
warily situated in a strange country where he had 
neither friends or resources. From the time that he 
regained his consciousness, our invalid began slow- 
ly to-recover, and after the lapse of a few days, ex- 
pressed a wish to indite a short letter to his parents, 
and requested that some one would be so kind as to 
act as ‘his amauuensis. Elise, whom, Henri had 
scarcely seen since the night on which his disease 
attained its.crisis, was summoned to officiate in this 
capacity, in the presence of her friend St. Margaret. 
It was two or three days before the letter was finish- 
ed and sent, We cannot vouch for all that passed 
while Elise was:thus employed in the service of the 
sick stranger; but we understand that the Superior 
reflected upon her want of circumspection in ever 
permitting these young people to become acquainted 
with-each uther, and she resolved in future to atone 
for her negligence by preventing any more inter- 
views from taking place between them; but this res- 
olution came too late to puta stop to the interest 
which they mutually felt, and which was of too warm 
a nature to be easily atifled. Elise now rarely saw 
Henri-unless by accident. She had been once sent 
into his room with some fruit,,and on accomplishing 
her errand turned to leave, when he detained her by 
expressing his gratitude for the kindness to which he 
said he owed hisclife. “1 did no wrong, Mademoi- 





selle, in thinking-you were an-angel of mercy,” udd- 
ed Henri, ‘for now I have adim recollection that 
-seems‘like a confused dream, of your presence in the 
former part. of my illness, and ef the kind pitying 
cave you bestowed on a suffering stranger—! fear! 
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have not been grateful enough for my recovery, | 


since it deprives me of the pleasure of seeing you 
sometimes,” 

‘* My presence is no longer necessary, and you owe 
me no thanks, I merely assisted the person who at- 
tended upon you occasionaliy, and the care of the 
-sick is at all times one of the especial duties devolv- 
ing upon us.” 

* And you would have watched over any poor 
shipwrecked sailor whom fortune should have thrown 
in your way.” 

“Certainly,” answered Elise, while a deep blush 
suffused her countenance, as she hastily left the 


‘oom. 
As the reader has probably foreseen, Henri De 


Montenach and Elise became lovers ere they were 
aware of it, and the restrictions which prevented 
their meeting, only served to increase their desire to 
see more of each other. Before Henri left the Hos- 
pital, a mutual understanding .had taken place, and 


Elise ‘had | jsed to take another vow than that 
im d by the black veil, shotld her father not with- 
sconsent. There wanted but two months to 


complete the term of her noviciate, and she resolved 
to remain, and fulfill. her usual duties until the expi- 
ration of this time, when she.was to announce her 
‘intention of returning to her parents. 

Henri had little more than recovered, when. he re- 

-ceived a letter from his father enclosing money, and 
ome letters of introduction to the Governor and 
other persons of distinction in Quebec, and these 
awere nuw truly valuable, as Yy placing him in con- 
nection with such people, they would be the means 
-of affordiug the parents of Elise a proof, should they 
<desire it, of the position he hek! in his own country. 
4As soon as he was able:to travel, he visited Mr. Ver- 
wenay, whom he frankly informed of all that bad 
ypassed. The parents of Elise were much pleased 
with the manners and appearance of the young stran- 
ger, and requested that he would remain with them 
for the present, and thus give them an opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with him befure'gley 
consented to reeeive him xs a son in law.” Bp this 
proposal Henri gladly gave his assent, as he did not 
mow feel very impatient to pursue his journey. 6o 
effectually did he succeed in ingratiating himself in- 
‘to the good opinion of his new friends, that ere long 
‘his marriage with Elise was talked of as. matter of 
course; and the latter was informed of ber fathef’s 
intention of proceeding to Quebec in a short ting, 
and was requesteil to hold herself in readiness to uc- 
-company ‘him homme. 

The marriage was celebrated afew manths after- 
wards, when Henri and his bride took their depart- 
-ure for his own country, having first promised to re- 
turn accordingly and spend a few months in Canada. 

Henri’s parents were delighted at seeing him so 
much sooner than was expected, as he*had not ap- 


yprised them of bis intention to return, or indeed of 


vhis marriage. ‘‘ Here my dear mother,” said he, on 
presenting his wife, “1 have brought you a daugh- 
‘ter, L could not succeed in finding a squaw, as | he- 
‘tieve I promised, so | have taken a little nun in- 
atead.”— Ladies’ Repository. 
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From the N. Y. Chris. Messenger. 
The Little Sisters. 
BY Miss E. ‘JANE ANDREWS, 
*Twas on a pleasant Sabbath morn, 
The uir was clear and coel, 
1 saw two sisters, hand in hand, 
Walking to Sabbath school. 


A distance, long, from church they live, 
But still they love the way; 

And though the air-quite cold should be, 
At home they never stay, 








To see them as they went; 
Folded within their ‘kerchief white. 
“ Hymn book ”’ and ** Testument.” 


But soon they enter yonder church; 
Attentive to the rule, 

In season now they take their seat, 
Within the Sabbath schooi. 


With happy, cheerful faces, they 
Their young companions greet, 

And from their teacher, dear, the smile 
Of approbation meet. 


With promptness and with readiness, 
Their lessons they recite; 

And soon in songs of gratitude, 
Their voices, sweet, unite. 


The meeting of the day is past, 
The sisters home returned, 

Conversing with a childish grace, 
About the lessons learned. 


Beside their little cot they kneel, 
Ere sleep their eyelids close, 

And grateful hearts to Him they raise, 
From whom each blessing flows. 


And thus those happy Sisters, each 
Returning Sabbath spend— 

-Both loving, and beloved by all, 
To whom their names extend. 


When journeying on in after years, 
Their path by sin beset, 

The lesson learned at Sabbath school, 
They never can ferget. 


But treasured deep in Memory’s cell, 
Will stand those halcyon days, 

Together spent in that dear home, 
In worship, prayer and praise. 





[selected.] 

Bear Story. 
I was:very much pleased a few days since, to hear 
the following anecdote, related in illustrating the nat- 
ural effeets of that odious practice which many peo- 
ple have fallen into, of frightening their children to 
obedience, by placing before them some bugbear that 
We think it will 
hit many good meaning, but deceived parents. An 
old lady was in the habit of telling her son—* John, 
if you do any more inischief the bears will catch you.” 
Being iu pursuit of the cows one evening, Johu came 
to the edge of a forest, and fearing to enter lest his 
mothers saying should prove true, he paused and 
hegan to cry. A gentleman who was passing by, 
asked kim why he wept? The lad informed him, 


never existed but in imagination. 
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Compendium of a Discourse, 


Delivered by the Elitor,on the occasion of the death of 
Miss Cuorritla Preston, of this town, whe died at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, June 29th, 1844. 


Text —Yea, though | walk through the valley of the shad- 

ow of death I will fear no evil: for thou art with me ; thy rod 

avd thy staff comfort me.—Paaios xxiii, 4, 

How varied is the scene of human existence! At one 

period of our life, fortune smiles and lavishes upon us its 

richest treasures—we are surrounded by a competence of 
worldly goods—perhaps with affluence—we move in an 
agreeable circle of acequaintances, and associate with 

true-hearted friends, in whose society we are happy. 

Their joys are ours—their sympathy our solace. Alas, 
how soon does a change come over thie pleasant land- 
scape of human life! In an hour when we think not, the 
horizon darkens—the clouds gather blackness—the winds 
blow—the thunders roll. Our agreeable prospects ate 
blasted—our hopes disappointed, and our fondest antici- 
pations scattered in the dust. Those lively, trusty and 

confiding friends of other days, are no longer at our side 

with their smiles of joy and words of cheer; the aged 
parents, the loved children, the affectionate brother or 
sister, the wife or the husband—all are gone to the latid 
of silence, and the shades cover them from our view. 
We are alone and lonely, amidst the ever-busy maltitude, 
moving resistlessly onward tothe grave. Nature may 
be dressed in her most beautiful attire—the heavens may 
smile and the earth be glad with vernal showers—with 
foliage, and flowers, and fraits—but we cannat enjoy. 
All this, but makes us realize, the more sensibly, how 
far we are from happiness. How deeply do our bereay- 
ed friends and this circle of youth from which one has 
lately been taken, realize these sentiments, on the pre- 
sent mournful occasion! One who so recently moved in 
your midst in all the gayety and ardor of youth, went 
from you te a sister state, and in a:few short months, her 
spirit took its departure to the-spisit-land. -She can nev- 
er return to the “old neigtborheod,”” nor revisit the 
home of her birth, her childhood and youth, nor meet the 
band of youthful associates which would-so gladly have 
welcomed her return. 

"But, is there ne source of comfort in the midst of our 
bereavemeats ?—no solace for our grief? Is there no 
medium by which we can partake of the heavenly treas- 
ures—drink of the feuntain of living waters, and eat the 
bread of God which cometh down fromsheaven? Let us 
repair, my friends, feeling deeply our wants and our de- 
peudance, to the subject which dnfinite ‘Wisdom has fur- 
nished us in Gur text. Its language is, indeed, somewhat 
figurative, but not the -less instructive and consoling, oa 
that account. The imagery is drawn from the ancient 





and he in derision cried, * Pooh, there is not a bear 
within forty miles of kere.” Upon this the boy took 
courage und brought home the cows. 
the rules of his matron soon after, the usual threat 


he very pertly replied, ‘ Pooh, mother, there is not 
a bear in forty miles of here—a man said so.” The 
oldilady now saw that “the jig wasup,” and that 
she must create anether scarecrow; so turning to 
the boy she observed,“ Well, John, if you do wrong 
again you will go to hell.” 

This was a “new and strange ” thing to John, and 
he began to query with his mother as to its nature, 
location, &c.; she preceeds with great gravity to de- 
pict its horrors, and.tells of the awful torment that 
he will there undergo; when John, with an arch look 
of sucpicion, exclaims, ‘* Mother, ain’t that another 
bear story?” 





Let no man dishonor himself so far.as to foster the 
pride of the wretched being who is proud of spuri- 
eus honor, or afford the least respect to vice though 
invested with the richest robes of dignity! But let 
every man be zealous to show honor to. whom henor 
is due! 








Ob! truly’ 'twas a pleasiog sight, 





Vice and Honor canuot live together. © 


¥ 








employment of being a shepherd; that is, keeping and 
tending a flock of sheep. The farms and fields in ancient 


Transgressing | Judea, unlike ours, were not enclosed and divided by fen- 
| ces. Hence, there were men whose business it was to 


was resorted to, but it had now lost its terror, and | tend-the flocks—to remain continually near them—to 


watch and direct them during the day—to guide them te 
the best feed—defend them from wild beasts, and pre- 
vent them from straving and becoming scattered and 
lost, or mingle with other Hocks—and to return them at 
evening to the told, where they might quietly and safely 
repose during the night. 


| 


With reference to this employ- 
ment, the Psalmist said, ‘* The Lord is.my Shepherd.’* 
| {n another place be says, ‘ We are the sheep of his pas- 
ture.’ 1. God reveals himself as the Shepherd of his 
people. They are the objects ef his cantinual oversight 
and affectionate regard and care. He knows, better than 
the flock, which way to lead them, and what is best 
}forthem. He watches over them, and keeps them fom 
He takes care that they shall 
lack vo manner of thing, that is fo: their goed. 

2. All mankind are his sheep—the o jects of his love 
and protecting care. This is proved by the parable of 
the lost sheep, and by the language of Christ, in the 
tenth chapter of John, where he says, ‘I am the good 
shepherd: the good shepherd-giveth .tis life for the 
sheep,’ and ‘I lay dowa my life for the sheep.” He 
does, indeed, speak of such of his sheep as “ knew his 
voice and followed kim.”” Tuese were already believeza, 





being entirely destroyed. 








when he spoke; but he said, ‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; [of believers] ‘* them also 
I must bring, and there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.’ Those ‘‘other sheep’? must have been unbelievers. 
Christ said, ‘I lay down my life for the sheep.’? He 
laid down his life tor all mankind; therefore, all are his 
sheep. The same sentiment is taught in this language, 
viz., ** God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son.’’ Also, in the following declarations, ‘* But 
God commendeth his love toward us.’’ Rom. v, 8. 
**God who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins hath 
quickened us.”’ Eph. ii, 4, 5. 

3. Unbelievers are God’s sheep, but they are his lost 
sheep—they know not his voice—they follow him not; 
but, Jesus ‘‘ came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.’’ It is the mission of the great and good shepherd | 
to restore all the Jost sheep to the fold, so that eventu- 
ally there shall be but ‘* one fold and one shepherd.’’ 

This great truth that our Creator is our Shepherd, or 
in other words, He is to us a kind overseer, as the liter- 
eral shepherd is to his flock, is at once, happifying and 
consoling. In the day of trouble, it enables us to put 
our trust in him and be not afraid. 

Says the Psalmist, ‘* Though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear nu evil.’’ In 
this language, the reference is still to the shepherd and 
the flock. ‘* Though I, as one of the flock, should walk 
through the most dismal valley, in the dead of night, 
exposed to pitfalls, precipices, devouring beasts, &c. I 
shall fear no evil under the guidance and protection of 
such ashepherd. He knows all the passes, dangerous 
defiles, hidden pits, and abrupt precipices, in the way; 
and he will guide me around, about and through them.”’ 
Dr. A. Clarke. How strikingly emblemmatical is this 
figure of many portions of huiman life! Hew often, we 
are called to walk, as it were, through a dark valley, 
where the sun of prosperity 1s hidden by clouds of sor- 
row from our view! Shall we not, then, fear the evil we 
suffer? No. If our kind shepherd has the control of 
that evil, we may rest assured, that, however much we 
may suffer, it will not be a final, absolute evil; but, by 
a Father’s hand, will be made conducive to the promo- 
tion of our spiritual good. It is but the disciplinary 
means of our improvement. By it, in connexion with di- 
vine grace, we are taught to 


‘Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


The expression, ‘‘ the shadow of death,’’ next claims 
our attention. Death is here personified and represented 
as casting his monstrous shadow over the valley in which 
mortals walk, rendering it dark and gloomy. A shadow 
is ordinarily, the darkness cast upon a place by some 
opaque body placed between it and the light of the sun. 
Death is here represented as interposing his giant form 
between mankind and the light of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness, who is our resurrection, our immortality and 
life. Immortality was ever a bright star in the radiant 
galaxy of gospel truth—but death stood directly between 
its brightness and the human understanding—casting his 
hideous shadow over the soul! How does he eclipse and 
hide from the view of mortals, the great sun of the mor- 
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our heard are numbered,”’ and ‘ not even a sparrow fall- | acceptance the consolations of that gospel which is a 
eth to the ground without his notice.’’ It is truly a con- | message of love and peace from our Heavenly Father—a 
soling reflection that God reigns over all, in infinite | message of life immortal for a dying world—good news, 
goodness, wisdom, and power—that his administration | or ‘glad tidings of great joy which shall be to al! people.’” 
extends from the largest globes in the universe of infinite | I ask you not, my brother, to dry your tears, when you, 
space to the minutest particles,—embracing, at once, | reflect that your only and much loved sister is no more 
and forever, all things—all beings, all events:—and con- | to he seen by you in this world. No. Rather, let nature 








al world, ‘‘Gop 1s tove’’! Ah, how dark and gloomy 
is that shadow, which he casts upon the mind of man, | 
hiding in obscurity the bright land of imperishable | 
bloom—of rest, and peace, and joy, 


So that “‘tim’rous mortals start, and shrink, 
To cross this narrow sea, 

And linger, shivering on the brink 
And fear to Jaunch away.” 


But, to the believer, the Sun of Righteousness arises as 
the sure pledge of the resurrection and future glory of 
mankind. By Jesus the shadow of death is, in part, de- 
stroyed, though we still ‘‘ see through a glass darkly.” 
The vale of mortality is still dusky, and death’s shadow, 
still obscures, in some degree, the bright prospect of im- 
mortality. ‘‘ We are saved by hope.’’ 

What were the reasons why the Psalmist would fear 
no evil, even when walking in the dark valley, and in 
the shadow of death? Ans. 1. ‘* For thou,’’ God, my 
Shepherd, ‘‘ art with me.’’ The pious mind possessed 
of that knowledge which is eternal life, realises, espe- 
pecially in the day of trouble, that the divine Father is 
near,—is ever present—that he is with us by his laws— 
his ever watchful Providence—and his constant care and 
supervision over all beings and every event, so that figu- 
ratively, yet truly, it muy be said, ‘the very hairs of 





sequently, nothing can happen that will frustrate the 
great and good end which a beneficent Creator had in 
view, when ‘* he spake and it was done, when he com- 
manded and stood fast.’’ 


‘Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all events with their effects 

And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme.” 


2. A likeness of the divine character is near the heart 
of the devout Christian. He values and admires tt as 
the likeness of his best, unfailing friend. It is God with- 
in. Its his standard of meral perfection—his object of 


imitation—his foundation for confidence or trust in the | 
divine Father. It is this character he loves, adores and | 


worships. In this sense, ‘*God is with the good Chris- 
tian.”? 
3. God is with the true believer, by his great and pre- 


cious promises of eternal, gospel Truth, to console and 


cheer the troubled spirit. The Holy Spirit, which is | 
‘the spirit of Truth, the comforter,”’ is with him, and | 


whispers peace in the afflicted soul, amd pours into the 


wounded heart, the oil and wine of divine consolation. | 


How great is the blessing, to be enabled to realize in 
seasons of sorrow and bereavement, that our ever-faith- 
ful Shepherd—our best friend—our kind heavenly Father, 
is with us, and his mighty arm is around us as our help 


and shield. 
“* Ther O, my soul to that One flee ; 
‘l'o God thy woes reveal ; 
His eye alone thy wounds can see, 
His pewer alone can heal.” 


But the Psalmist adds, as an additional reason why he 
would fearno evilin the day of adversity, “* Thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.’’ Probably, it is an abuse 
of this text to suppose, as some do, that rod means cor- 
rection. 
It is not, for the present, joyous, but grievous; nor can 
any one look forward to it with comfort. The ancient 
shepherd carried in his hand a long stick, sometimes eall- 
ed the shepherd’s crook. ;Withthis he could defend the 
the sheep; and lay hold of them and pull them out of 
difficulties and dangers. The rod or scepter was, there- 
fore, an emblem or sign of authority and protection. 
The staff signifies support ; something to rest on. God’s 
authority or law, and the gospel, are the rod and staff 
to comfort all who exercise a living faith in the truth. 
We may rest assured that his scepter or authority is su- 
preme—that his law is established in goodness and jus- 
lice—requiring all moral intelligences to be just, and 
will never change its requiremeats—and that, eventual- 
ly, all will be brought to obey it and be happy. This he 
has promised to accomplish. Jesus came to fulfill the law 
by bringing all to obey it,—and thus the gospel plan ful- 
fills the law. 

The promises and gospel declarations constitute a staff 
of support to every one who receives them as the truth 
of Heaven and binds them in confidence to his heart. 
They tend to destroy in the mind the love of sin; to 
inspire it with the love of holiness; to impart confidence 
in God;—to comfort the mourner, cheer the disconsolate, 
and open to the dying, a golden vista reaching up to the 
glories of the immortal world! Having noticed in detail 
the several points in our subject, we may now sum it up 
in the appropriate language of Addison, 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s cure ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye 


My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend, 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads, 

My weary, wandering steps he leads, 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

Amid the verdant landscape flow, ? 


Though in the pathg of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through its dreary shade. 


Tothe bereaved brother of the deceased—the only 
relative present on this occasion—let me tender to your 


* 


| first and last paragraphs are from a A of the editor 


| 


Correction or chastisement does not comfort. | 


| pour forth her sorrows like copious showers; but be eon- 
soled with the subject we have been considering on this 
|occastom. Remember, that God is thy shepherd and hers 
|—-that thy sister with thy saimted mother, is still em- 
, braced in the arms of infinite tenderness—that they have 
| only entered the one fold of immortal life a Jittle sooner 
| than thou and the rest of the family—but there, the 
whole family will again be united to part no more for- 
ever. 

May God, in his infinite merey, bless and comfort you 


| and your aged father and brothers in the distant land of 


CoRRILLA’s GRAVE. 


We find the following, in the last ‘* Vermont Chron- 
| icle,’? the organ of Congregationalism im this state. The 
| of the Chronicle. For our part, we e to see the 
article from the Unitarian ‘Christian Regist Iv 
| breathes that charity which is greater than faith %.. 
and most heastily do we reciprocate the hind feelings and 
| good wishes of the talented editor of that paper. To 
the Unitarians belongs the credit of having propagated 
| far and wide the doctrine of the Divine Unity and Son 
| ship of Christ in opposition to the absurd and unseriptu- 
ral dogma of the Trinity. Their preaching has been ra- 
| ther non-committal on the final destiny of man, but they 
| are sound on the atonement, the nature of man, conver- 
| sion, and the nature of the divine government. They 
| are doing a great and good work. 
| We believe that Unitarians and Universalists agree 


r 


| concerning all, or nearly all, the fundamental doctrines 


| of religion. We differ some as tothe conclusions we 


draw from the same premises, In our judgment, the 
| Unitarians and Universalists ought not to be two denom- 
inations, The difference between their views and ours, 
| is net so great’ but that we onght to walk together, as 


| brethren. We wish such an union might be effected, but 


| whether we remain two or become one, we * hold out to 
them» the hang of Christian fellowship.’’ 


Unitarian and Universalist Union. 
The last Christian Register, in noticing the Uni- 
versalist Miscellany, a monthly periodical conducted 
by Universalists, makes the following remarks :— 


** We hail the appearance, from time to time, of this 
publication, from the character and influence of the men 
who conduct it, and of the denomination of Christians 
whom it represents. To that denomination belongs the 
credit of having redeemed the popular conception of the 
Deity, from the wrath and terror and darkness that old 
Orthodoxy had gathered over it, and made known to the 
minds and hearts of thousands and tens of thousands 
whom we never could reach, the FaTtuer, in the same 
light of infinite leve and boundless mercy in which Jesus 
presented him. The Universalists are a great and rapid- 
ly spreading denomination. They have many able wri- 
ters and preachers, are actuated by a spirit of zeal, and 
are making as rapxd advances in knowledge and virtue, 
we doubt not, as any other denomination of Christians. 
Their preaching has, heretofore, been more exclusively 
doctrinal, perhaps, than is desirable, but now we believe 
that no body of Christians is more earnest in promoting 
the great practical ends of religion. They have the or- 
ganization and the tone of a sect, to an extent that we 
do not approve, but the imfluence of mere sectarianism 
is declinng among them, and although they may long 
continue to hold together, as an exclusive denomination, 
united by one particular faith, we are glad to acknowl- 
edge them as doing service in the common cause, and to 
hold out to them the hand of Christian fellowship.”’ 


_ This is well. We are always glad to see denom- 
inations that are essentially one in sentiment, extend- 
ing to each other “the band of fellowship.” 





Br. E.C. Payne has recently commenced preaching 
the gospel of Universal Reconciliation. We hear him 
well spoken of, and learn that his public efforts thus far, 
give promise of success as a preacher, and of much use- 
fulness in the moral vineyard. He has been pursuing 
preparatory studies for some time past, with Br. L. H. 
Tabor, of St. Johnsbury. 


Dedication and Installation. 

The Universalist Church recently erected in Spring- 
field, Mass., was dedicated to Almighty God on Wednes- 
day last, April 30th. 

Br. A. A. Folsom, was installed as pastor of the First 
Universalist Society in Springfield on the same day. 
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Rem Arrival or tax Careponta,—The Royal Mail | 
oreh. Strafford, | Steamship Caledonia arrived at about 1! o’clock 
Br. 8. C, Eaton has removed from Chelsea to Strafford, | veo nduy evening the 21st ult. She left Liverpool on 
and requests to be addressed at South Strafford, Vt. We | the 5th ult., and has therefore made the passage in a 
understand that he is engaged to preach in Strafford half | little more than 16 days. 


athe Sabbaths the current year, and will continue to| ‘The steamer, it seems, was delayed one day in 


preach in Chelsea as formerly. This is a good location, | order to bring out the news of the action of the Brit- 


and we trust his labors will be blessed to the furtherance | ish Parliament on the Oregon bill. 


) The Caledonia brings out 89 passengers. 
of our cause in those towns. May abundant success) "Phar part of the President’s Inaugural which re- 


crown all his laudable efforts for the advancement of the | lates to the occupation of Oregon, seems to have stir- 
truth. 'ed up John Bull’s bile amazingly. 


Cc. ,has taken the pasto-| A great deal of interest was felt as to the result of 
lg Ae ee = er - sere 4 \ the debate in the House of Commons on the subject 
ral charge of the Universalist Seciety in East Randolph, | of the Oregon territory 

g 


and desires to be addressed at that place. He will The spring is extremely backward in Great Bri- 
preach there half the Sabbaths and perhaps three-fourths. | tain—which is altogether more favorable for the fruit | 
We hope our friends in Tunbridge will secure his services | crop. ; 
for, at least, one-fourth the time. This would make a | The manufacturers of plate glass in England have 


: ‘doe i | reduced their prices 25 per cents. ol 
ome aa veer’ bye pe a ee eee | Extensive coal fields and copper mines containing 
May the blessing of High Heaven attend our brother | ¢,.1y per cent of pure metal, have been discovered | 
and the good people of his charge. lin New Zealand. 





Apologetical, | Tue Stave+Trave.—House of Commons March | 
“ty . |49.—Mr. Aldam called attention to President Tyler’s 
In our paper Of Tast week, we copied, without eredit, | },.+ Message to the American Congress relative to | 
anexcellent article from the Utica ‘* Magazine and Ad- | British policy in renewing the African slave trade, 
vocate,’’ entitled, ‘* Biographical Sketch of Rev. W. H. | and recapturing liberated Negroes as apprentices, 
‘Griswold.’’ The fact was, when we placed the article | _ oir Robert Peel regretted that the President of the 
on our outside, we designed to write an editorial, giving | U. S. bad meddled with the subject. The Ameri- 


the proper credit therefor—but fergot it, until it was too cans did not understand British policy. | He said, 
P : ° - | ** No negro who has been captured, and liberated, is 


fate. A number of biographical sketches of this indi-| now, or even has been made to serve as an apprentice. 
vidual, have been furnished the current volume of tlie | He is perfectly free when he lands, and is entitled to 
Magazine. They have been uniformly good. We learn/ all the rights of freedom.” We do not hesitate to | 
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that the work is to be issued in book form. Our readers | | 
1g a *, that gave evidence of her worth, and how much she was 
| no means of returning to Africa: he must work, beg, | seemed by all who knew her. May the mourners find 
| steal, or starve. ‘This is all the freedom he enjOYS- | consolation in the hope contemplated in the text chosen 
; And we have already published laws appreved by Sir on that occasion, recorded in 1 Thess. iv, 13. E. A. H. 


will perceive from the slice we gave them, last week, 
that it will be very desirable to possess the whole loaf, 
when it comes out of the oven. Rev. W. H. Griswold 


pronounce this a barefaced evasion of truth, The ne- 





In Rockingham, Aprit It, Jedediah Gould, aged 31. 
Thus again, are helpless children left fatherless, and a 
wife, sorrowful and comfortless. Truly, death is busy, 
doing its work. Human nature ‘*is sown in weakness, 
but it shall be raised in power: it is sown in dishonor, 
but it is raised in glory.’’ May the widow’s God and 
the father of the fatherless, abundantly sustain them. 

G. W 


In Rockingham, April 12, William Wallace Halladay, 
aged 4 years. Disease, erysipelas. 
“ Too good for earth, too pure 
For such a world of sin, 
Why should we wish thee to endure 
The woes that are therein ? 


Go, then, sweet child, no more 
Shall pain disturb thy rest; 
Thy cries and sufferings now are o’er, 
Go, be forever blest.” G. W. B- 
{In Rockingham, April 10, Ezekiel Weston, Esq., in 
the 58th year of his age. His disease, also, was erysip- 
elas. ‘ 
“Here smiles must hide the breaking heart, 
And cheerful world the mute despair, 
Here (riends must meet, and love, and part, 
But not so there! 


That though the !oving heart 1s wrung 
By chilling words of cold farewell ? 
And o’er its dying hopes is flung 
Their echoing knell? 
There we shall meet, all meet to love 
With love that has no trembling fears, 
In that dear home, far, far above 
This land of tears.” G.Ww.B. 
In Bangor, N. Y., Feb. 16, widow Mary Hastings, 
aged 64. Sister H. was a consistent Universalist, both 
in theory and practice. The hope of the final restitution 
cheered her in health, and so sustained her in her last 
sickness, that as her lamp of existence went out, she ex- 
claimed, ‘*I am going home.”’ By her special request, 
her funeral rites were performed by the writer. A large 
circle of mourners and friends attended on the occasion, 


gro wher thrown upon the West India Islands, has 


was a Universalist preacher, who died in Andover Mass., | Robert Peel himself, by which one colony alone, that | 


' especially those sent at our own expense—where no 





In Barnard, March 17, Marth M., consort of Isaac D. 


some two years since. He was a man of uncommon tal- | of Guiana, has been permitted to raise a_ loan of| Davis, Esq., and daughter of Lot M. and Hannah Cham- 


ents, and his life was as eventful as it was sorrowful and | 


brief. | this in the face of Sir Robert Peel’s deelaration on the swhisper; none knew her but to love her. 
| 19th of Marci last, that—* It is well known that the | painful illness with the fortitude becoming a strong mind- 





Answer—Once for all, 
We are not in the habit of answering communications 


‘better end is to be answeréd, than to gratify “the curi- 
osity of a reader, but not a patren of a paper.’’ Mor 
can we consent to give the neme ef the auther of a cer- 
tain article, whea the inquirer himself remains incog. 
But, to do justice to the brother alluded to, and extend 
the hand of ceurtesy to all our frienda, whether known | 
to us personally, or not, we say, in answer to the ques- 
tien, “* Was R.S. the real author of the article signed 
“R.’ in the Watchman?’’ We have good reason for be- 
lieving, that he was not; but, we cannot conceive what 

| 

| 





would be gained by publishing names. 














Vews Items. 


The limitation of the franking privilege of post- 
masters by the new aw, having cut eff the usual 
mode of transmitting subscriptions to papers, the P. 
M. General has made the following substitute for 
‘that great convenience te ‘both tke public and the 
press: aT 

Money for newspaper subscriptions not exceeding 
$10 in each case, may be paid toa pestmaster for 
the purpose of being paid to the publisher of a news- 
paper at any othet office. The postmaster is in such 
case, to give the person paying the money, a receipt 
therefor, and to advise forthwith the postmaster, who 
is to pay said amount of such deposit. Upon pre-| 
sentation of this receipt, the amount is to be paid 
over. ‘The postmaster receiving the amount is to 
debit himself therewith in his account, and the post- 
master paying that amount is to credit himself there- 
with in his account of contingent expenses. 








Premium ror Mourner.—According to statements 
in the New York papers, the whole crew of the 
Swallow,—Captain, pilot, and all,—are transferred 
to another steambeat, the Albany. ‘This is doubtless 
to reward them for their fidelity to their employers, 
and to give them furtker opportunities to exercise 
‘their skill in their war upon human life. 





The number of visiters daily to the President, now 
‘averages about 200. During the first week afte: the 
jmauguration, the number of visiters to the White 
House and 'the Departments was not less than one 
hundred thousand. 


About $6,000 bushels of wheat were shipped to 





£500,000, nearly two millions and a half of dollars, | 
to send transports to Africa for apprentices, and all | 


state of apprenticeship has been altogether abolished | 
in the Wes Indies!” Guiana compels the Africans | 
brought te her colony to remain there for a period of 
yeurs, as apprentices. N, Y. Sun. 





The Annual Convention of Friends commenced in 
Philadelphia on the 21st. 





ip po in tmen ts : 


The Editor appeints to preach in Williston, the 2d 
Sunday in May. 

The Editor appoints to preach at East Montpelier the 
3d Sunday in May. 
Br. 8. Wakefield appoints to preach in Duxbury the Ist 


berlin, aged 24, Then ceased to exist one of the loveli- 
est of women; against her, slander never dared breathe a 
She bore a 


ed woman, and met her fate with ail the resignation that 
could be expected from a young mother, leaving behind 
her two infant children and a large circle of relatives, 
friends and neighbors to meurn her early death. Com. 


— 
REMOVAL. 

Ww: have fitted up and removed into the Store, recently oc- 
cupied by AUGUSTUS HAVEN, where we have added 
an extensive assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries. Also, 
Looking Glasses, Crockery, Glass and Hard Ware.. All kinda 
ot Dress Goods, and a better assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Vestings and Pantaloons stuff, than can be found in any other 
| Store in town,—together with a genteel assortment of Bon- 
| nets, Flowers, Ribbons and Tbs, which will be sold Cheaper 
than by any of those firms, filling whole calumas with their 

brawling, bragging advertisements. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, if you wil take the trouble’ to ex- 

















Sabbath in May. 


The Editor appoints to preach in Northfield the Ist Sab- | _ Montpelier, April 29, 1848 


amine our Goods and prices, we will offset our time against 
yours , if we do not trade. L. & A. A. CROSS. 
42 3w 


| 








bath in May, and ence in two weeks thereafter through | [_ BER ATION.—Notice 18 hereby given that | have giv- 


the year. Boe ‘ me - 
| of his minority, and shall no longer claim his earnings. 


Br. E. C. Payne wall preach in Craftsbury the firet Sab-! 


bath in May. 


en my son, Lucius Herrick, his time during the remaixder 


JONATHAN HERRICK. 
42 3w 


Attest, S. WHELLER. 
Calais, April 26, 1845. 





Br. Baker will preach inthe New Union meeting house, § LBERATION.—This may certify that I have given my 


at North Fairfax, the 2d Sunday m May. | 


Br. H. A. Dixon and Br. Browning may both be ex- 
pected to preach at the Meeting house in Richmond the 
Ist Sunday in May. 

Br. Warren will preach at East Montpelier, ‘on the Ist 
Sunday of May. 

Br. Browning will preach at Jericho 4 Comers the 2d 
Sabbath in May. 

Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge, the 4th Sun- 
day in May. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Hubbardton, the 2d Sab- 
bath in May. 











Married. 


~~ ~ OO ee, ~~ 


In Calais, April 20th, by Rev. L. Warren, Mr. Eli 
Goodenough to Miss Mandana White. 

In Calais, on the 22d ult., by'S. Wheeler, Esq., Mr. 
Zephaniah G. Pearce to Miss Eliza Leonard,'both of C. 

In Calais, on the 6th ult.,.by S. Wheeler, 'Esq., Mr. 
Seth Delano Chase to Miss Lucinda Jacks, both of C. 











Died. 


son, Leroy Wilkins, his. time to act and trade for him- 
; self, during the remainder of his minority ; 1 shal! neither 
| claim his wages nor pay any debts of his contracting after this 
| date. ELIAB WILKINS. 
Sterling, April 15th, 1845. 42 3w 
UO oarasrebas SABBATH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY.—The subscriber has just re- 
_ ceived his SpkinG AssortmENT of JUVENILE BOOKS. 
| His stock now comprises an assortment of over ‘TWO 
| THOUSAND different kinds—all selected with-great care, as 
| regards purity of sentiment, and durability of binding 
Particular pains will always be taken to select books suited 
, to the various capacities of the children. Societies purchasing 
a library, will have the privilege of returning such books as 
may notsuit, Also, att the Instruction Books used inthe 





" denomination—together with Record books—Class papers— 


Rewards—and every thing appertaining to-the complete organ- 
ization of a Sabba:h School 
(} Constantly on hand, wholesale and retail, at the very 
lowest prices, Ang the Univensatrst Booxs published in 
the denomination. New books -reveived as soon as published. 
April 1845. A. TOMPKINS, 
40:tf 38 CorsHitt. Boston. 


MATS! HATS!! HATS!!! 
BURNHAM & VAIL 

Hx just received the SPRING STYLE OF HaTs 

H ‘Phe dimensions are as follows: 

75-8 inches high; 3-4 inches yeoman; 1-4 inches oval en 

















In Chester, April 1, George P. Marsh, aged 40 years. 
By this dispensation of Providence, a wife is left 10 


| dren are deprived of the gaurdian care of a father. 





Buffalo from Chicago on Wednesday, the 9th ult. 


union in ‘heaven 'be thei: postion. ‘6. W. 'B. 


mourn the loss of a kind husband,—and four small chil- 
May 
the ‘Lord be to them a coniforter and a guide through the 
devious ways af ‘the world, and at last,;may a blissful 


| tip; 3-8 inches.bell. 

Our Hats consist of Beaver, Nutra, Black and White Brush, 
Cassimere Plain Russia, Superior Short Nap of Prussian Mole 
Skins, Musk do., Coneg, Wool Hats. Boston and New York 
Hats of the best quality and Jatest style. 

(> Merchants furnished at wholesale as cheap.as they caa 
urchase in New York or Boston. 

Also; Caps;Stocks, Gloves, Suspenders; Collars, Bosoms. fcc. 
Marelr 87th ,' 1845, 36 





Poetry. 


Friendship, Love and Truth. 
SONG. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
When “ Friendship, Love and Truth” abound 
Among a band of brothers, 
The cup of joy goes gaily round, 
Each shares the bliss of others; 
Sweet roses grace the thorny way 
Along this vale of sorrow, 
The flowers that shed their leaves to-day, 
Shall bloom again to-morrow. 
How grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy ‘* Friendship. Love and Truth.”* 








we 


On halcyon wings our moments pass, 
Life’s cruet cares beguiling; 

Old time lays down his scythe and glass, 
In gay good-humor emiling; 

With ermine beard and forehead grey, 
His reverend frent adorning, 

He looks like Winter tarned to May, 
Night softened into morning. 

How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

Are holy ** Friendship, Love and Truth.”” 


From these delightful fountains flow 
Ambrosial ril!s of pleasure; 

Can man desiie, can heaven bestow 
A more resplendent treasure? 

Adorned with gems so richly bright, 
We'll form a constellation, 

Where every star with modest light 
Shall gild his proper station. 

How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

Are holy ‘* Friendship, Love and Truth.’* 

 ——— 











Miscellany. 
A Touching Story. 
We find the following very affecting and romantic 
sketch published under the head of Police Raports, 
in the * Baltimore Repulrican.” 


Povertry.—A few days since, a poor, yet decently 
elad female presented herself at one of our police 


offices, andl requested the magistrate to send her to| 


the alms-house. Her manner and language denoted 
that she had seen better days ; and while she begged 
the offiver to grant her last request, the tears in rapid 
eourse trickled down her furrowed cheeks ; and her 
sobs chocked her utterance, as she tried to telf her 
mournful story. The officer, as imnduty hound, asked 
her name, when she replied ina manner that brought 
tears from the eyes of those sturdy minions of the 
jaw, whose heurts are necessarily steeled to pity and 
the finer feelings of the man. 

“ Ask me not my name,” she cried ; ‘let me bear 
in silence an dunknown the fate an inscrutable Provi- 
dence has meted out to me, but let not my aged par- 


ents, fond brothers, and loving sisters, hear that [—' 


that I have died an inmate of an alms-house, and the 
recipient of public charity.” 

fT will grant your desire,” the magistrate replied; 
but if I knew something more of your history and 
circumstances, | might do something better for vou.” 

“T will tell vou what [dare tell, if you will be- 
lieve that [ speak the wrath, and use your influence 
to obtain me some situation in which Tecan but earn 
an honest living,” was her impassioned answer. 

The magistrate promised todo all he could for 
her, and alleviate her situation as much as possible. 

** May heaven bless you sir,” she said, and told 
the following mournful and thrilling concatenation of 
suffering and adversity, commingled with sobs and 
actual feelings of the woman. 

«Two years ago, sir, T was happy, and knew not 
what it was to want; my parents were rich, and 
owned one of the finest plantations in a Southern 
State! I was young, not twenty, but | had my suit- 
ors, the sons of wealthy men—yet I loved them not 
—no one of the gaudy throng had as yet made an 
impression on my heart. ‘There was in the neigh- 
borhood, a poor but manly youth, the teacher of oar 
district school ; he visited our house and was treated 
with all the respect and attention that the other vis- 
itors received ; and I—I, sir, fell in love with that 
man, and it was reciprocated. My father soon dis- 
covered our secret, and forbade him ever to cross 
our threshold again. Need [ say, sir, we met elan- 
destinely and were married; we fled and took up 
our residence in this city. My husband—my Wibll- 
jam,—taught an academy fora livelihood, and for 
eighteen months we were happy, but then my hus- 
band was tuken sick, and he—he—died! Yes—oh 


God! died! and I was left alone among stran- 
gers. I wrote to my parents, asking their forgiveness 
—but—my—letter was returned unopened. My little 
means are exhausted, and I must starve, or—go to 
that refuge of poverty—the alms-bouse ; but it will 
| not last long, the sands of my life are nearly run out, 
and J ,look fora refuge from this world’s miseries in 
—my grave.” 

She ended, and every eye present was wet with 
jsympathy for her uuhappy situation. One gentle- 
}inan who was present, with that noble, generous and 

manly feeling, so characteristic of ‘ nature’s noble- | 
|men,” came forward and offered ber a home and an 
asylum beneath his roof, which we need not add, 
| was cheerfuily and thankfully accepted, and she left 

the office with the prospect of better, if not happier | 
| days vefore her. 
| ‘Thus it isin the world ; misfortune dares place 
j her ruthless hands upon victins of every grade, and 
[ths sons and daughters of luxery sometimes drink of 
| the bitter dregs of the cup of misery. 








Family Edueation. 


| 
Every one knows that Cobhetv’s large family of 
energetic, well informed chiklren never went to 
school, or received what is called regular teaching. 
The means and implements of learning were scatter- 
ed freely around them, and they were taught what 
leuriosity or oceasion induced them to desire to learn. 
"This system, or no system, produced, however, all 
| the results which the best education aims at, the full- 
| est power to perceive, to compare and to decide—the 
ability to think and act justly and efficiently in the 
| business of life. 
| Ina retired neighborbood of an interior town of 
}our republic, a large family received not only a use- 
‘ful, but what the world called a brilliant: education, 
|in the same manner.—The mother was uneducated 
beyond the ability to rend and write a very little, 
and an invalid. ‘The father was a well read man and 
fond of books. The children were taught to read 
| by their mother, and there slates, journals, Rees’ En- 
leyelopedia, and the newspapers, did the rest,’ said 
| the father one day, in reply to an inquiry as to how 
| he had managed, in that out-of-the-way spot to eda- 
j cate his children so well. 

They have won their way—both sons and daugh- 
ters—to distinguiseed places in society, and the 
graceful readiness with which every one of them } 
can meet any subject, has in the best informed cir- 
cles been commented upon and admired. From the 
moment they could read a newspaper, these children 
were ia the habit of doing so daily. If a pice was 
| named in it, the map and gazetteer were refered to 
}at once, and henceforth it was not an idle word, but 
la familiar acquaintance. So too of historical names 
|—so too of the terms in scienre and in art. It was 
| but to turn to the word in its alphabetical order, and 
| with simple and distinet accuracy its properties be- 
/ came at once and forever a part of the young child’s 
‘knowledge. As soon as each child could make its 
| letters, in emubation of its father and elder compan- 
ions, it commenced a journal. The crabbed itegible 
‘entry of half'a Jine soon grew to a page a day of clear 
and beautiful writing, ornamented with oecasional 
drawings. 

These journals were often referred to in the fami- 
ly circle, for as they were faithfu. transcripts of the 
writer’s observations and opinions, they were very 
valuable records of the changes and improvements 
going on around them. At all events, with their 
journals and library of reference, these children en- 
tered the worlkd, to all intents better fitted to shine 
and to influence, than many ecollegians. Of any half 
a dozen young persons of similar capacity, let one | 
devote twenty minutes a day to keeping, a journal, | 
adopting a regalar habit of turning toa map, diction- 
ary, or encyclopedia for every place or word not | 
clearly understood, as it occurs, and in one year that | 
person will be astonished to find how far the others 
are left behind. By this means, the perceptive and 
reasoning powers of the mind will be devoted. A 
hbrary of reference, is indispensably necessary in ev- 
ery fumily and school.—Boston Calt. | 











| 
| 





| Odd Fellowship. 


! 
| Odd Fellowship indulges in no idle mummery;— 

her mystic emblems, solemn ceremonies, without 

meaning to the uninitiated, are pregnant with impor- | 
| tant recollections, From the first step of initiation 
| through all the various degrees, the candidate 1s 
‘taught the most solemn traths by regular and pro- 
gressive steps, They are taught in a manner ealeu- 
lated to make the most lasting impression, and while 
they improve the mind, make him at heart a betier 
man, His duty to his Creator, his family, his neigh- 
bor and himself, rank among the first of his lessons ; 
while the great principle of Charity presents itself at 
every step: not that charity which proclaimeth itself 
from the house-top, but “charity which doeth good 
by stealth, and blushes to find it fame.” A case pass- 











WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 


ed under the immediate eye of the writer in a neigh- 
boring city, which may prove of interest to your 
readers. In 1840, a gentleman from the north who 

was an Odd Fellow, came south on some urgent bus- 

iness ; on his way down the Mississipp: he fell dan- 

gerously sick of typhus fever. The captain, crew, 

and boat physician despaired of his lite, and being 

desirous to get rid of such a charge, determined wo 

thrust the sick man ashore, Ov reaching the land- 

ing, the mate and hands were orderd to take him off 
epon a litter, and put bim in one of those miserble 

doggeries which, to the disgrace of civilization, infest 

nearly allour river towns. The rade hand of the 

mate upon the wasted frame of the stranger, and his 

grutt voice as he bellowed out, ‘go ahead,” partly 

roused him from bis stupor, and he faintly asked what 

they would do with hin—he was teld they were put- 
ting him ashore ai——. He inquired are there any 
Odd Fellows here! A brother standing on the whart, 
who had been gazing at the inhuman scene, replied, 
instantly, Yes, there are many and true.” ‘*Then,” 
said the sick stranger, * put me down, put me down 
tight here. [shall be taken eare of.” He was taken 
eure of: though a stranger inastrange land, ready 

triends clustered around him-—they tested him, he 
was an Odd Fellow, and in good standing in his 
Lodge ;. it was enough, he was taken up by brother’s 
hands—supported on friendly bosouis—he was pro- 
vided a place in the best hotel, the be-t medieul aid 
was called in, he was nursed by friends whose eyes 
never slept over his couch of anguish. For many 
weeks his case was considered almost hopeless, but 
by strict attention he got well. He returned home 
to gladden the eyes of his aged mother, and to infuse 
new joy into the warm heavt of his young and beau- 
titul wife. Odd Fellowship is not only charitable, 
hut it is philanthropic ; it gives the initiated brother 
in good standing a passport in every land where the 
Order is known, Although a stranger in a strange 
land, he will bave that which will gain his admittance 
into the Lodge, when his hand will be pressed by the 
hearty responding gripe of a brother, and his desires 
and necessities attended to. bt is also sympathetic.. 
It never heard the widow sigh, nor saw the orphan 
weep, and hot relieve—Indeed in al) Lodges there is 
a fund especially set apart for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members; a committee is appointed trom 
each Lodge, whose duty it is to see that the orphans 
are properly fed, clothed and educated.”—New 
leans Paper. 








(8ERALTLON.—Whis miy certify that I have g:ven my 
4s, A vert G, Conaat, bis time to act and trade for him- 
sell, during the remainder of his minority ; b shal! neither 
claim his wages nor pay any debts of his contracting after thie 
date, EBENEZER CONANT. 
Plainfield, April 15th. 1845. 40 3w 
}O'TICKE. ‘this may certify that I have this day given 
my son Henry Buybee bis time to actand trade for himself 
during the remainder of his minority, and | shall not claim 
any of his Wages nor be acce.untable for his contracts alter this 
date, PEARSON BUGBEE, 
Oranee April 5. 1845. 
TOVTICK.—This may certity that | have given my son Ed. 
mund Kelsey his time during the remainder of his minor- 
ity. | shall neither claim his wages nor pay any debts of his 
contracting alter this date, ANANIAS KELSEY. 
Warren, April 7th, 1845. 40:30 


QTREETERS’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at this office 
KY also, Testaments, good and cheap, 37if 

















NOR SALF, at this Office. Streeter’s Familiar Conversa- 
tions. trice reduced to 25 cts Sitf 
“A FEW copiers of SPEAR ON CAPITAL PUNISiLe 


UGAR WANTED—At this office in payment ro pa- 
i 


‘ere 





be 
EW COMM: NTARY.—JUST received and for sale 
N at this Office the UNIVERSALIST COMMENTARY by 
KEV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE. A work of this kind has lon 
been needed in vur denomination, and this one on the Gospe 
of Matthew and Mark is just the thing wanted. It contains 
400 pages small but clear print on good paper. Price one 
dollar per cops. Sif 


TEVULeR SE OF SITAKON, for 1845,—Just received 

audforsale atthe Universalist Wate! man Office, price 

of this annual, $2. single copy. Alto a few, copies of “The 
22tf 





Sacred Flora” and * Hours of Communion.” 
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Trerms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers. $1,50 per annum, 
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